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THE INTERCOLLECIAN 


CURRENT COMMENT 


Weighty Material 


Some one has complained that the 
material on this page is generally too 
heavy. The question was asked whether 
it was meant by this that the sections 
were too long, but it is evident that this 
was not the intention of the criticism. 
There are in this issue several matters of 
real weight and consequently these must 
be referred to now very emphatically 
though briefly. The summer confer- 
ences and one coming at Easter must be 
a matter of prime interest to all wide- 
awake Student Christian Associations, 
the more since many men outside the 
general work of the Association, students 
and others, manifest the liveliest interest 
by sending for folders and other infor- 
mation. It is a fact that they are at once 
the most useful and enjoyable “thing we 
do.” Reference has often been made to 
the popularity of student conferences all 
over the world, and the familiarity of the 
fact ought not to be allowed to blind us 
to the realization that this proves prac- 
tically to a demonstration that they do 
meet a fundamental need. 


Teacher Training 


There is also an announcement made 
of a series of new articles on the train- 
ing of leaders for group Bible classes. In 
spite of the many difficulties to be over- 
come, the group class for discussion pur- 
poses retains a very wide popularity. 
But it is well recognized that its ultimate 
success depends upon the skill of the 
leader. Prof. Horne has had a wide ex- 
perience with the general training of 
teachers and close touch with this par- 
ticular form of work. It is therefore a 


matter of special importance that he has 
agreed to put his experience at the dis- 
posal of the Student Christian Associa- 
tions in the form of a series of studies on 
important aspects of the problem of 
leadership. 


The New Officers 


We again approach the time of year 
when the new officers of the Association 
are getting ready to undertake their 
duties. There is at this time a special 
responsibility alike upon new and old of- 
ficers to insure that the new year shall 
be an advance upon the old. The old 
officers are, in most cases, in their last 
college year. The many distractions al- 
ways attendant upon the days just before 
graduation will, in a very short time, in- 
evitably draw their attention away from 
the details of Association affairs. Now 
is the time for the retiring and the in- 
coming leaders to “get together” and 
review the work of the past year with 
the greatest frankness and thoroughness. 
Every year must be an advance upon the 
previous one. There is every chance 
against this being true if the mistakes 
and successes of the last administration 
are not carefully noted. With the 
rapidly changing student constituency 
nothing is so common as the repetition 
of disastrous mistakes owing to a lack 
of knowledge of the past; and the con- 
verse is also true only too often—con- 
spicuous successes are not followed up. 
This is the time, then, for joint meet- 
ings of the old and the new cabinets, for 
personal conference between officers, for 
a series of gatherings of committeemen, 
that nothing may be lost. 
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Mr. Speer’s New Book 


We have come only gradually to the 
realization of the fact that there is a con- 
tinent of South America. The sublime 
ease with which the title of American 
has been assumed in the United States is 
typical of the mental attitude not of 
opposition but of indifference, and in 
Canada there is very little interest in the 
southern countries on this continent. It 
is not altogether to be wondered at on the 
part of the individual citizen; for, after 
all, Europe is nearer New York in point 
of time than South America; and New 
Orleans is farther from Buenos Aires 
than from Lisbon. The time has come to 
make no more excuses, but to repair 
rapidly this great gap in our knowledge. 
And as the Christian forces have before 
this successfully led in the spread of 
truth about places, it is quite appropriate 
that a quiet pioneer work should be done 
by means of Mr. Speer’s new book 
“South American Problem.” Christian 
leaders and especially Christian students 
ought to begin to feel ashamed of their 
lack of knowledge of this continent. Its 
religious problems are very serious. Mr. 
Speer’s book deals with the important 
issue as regard Protestant missions 
operating in a Roman Catholic country— 
and it is not a simple issue, either. The 
book expresses conviction on this subject 
and does not minimize the outstanding 
qualities of the great Roman Church. 
There is an extended review of the work 
in this issue, and a glance over this will 
convince any leader that the course can 
be used effectively right now. 


The Local Situation 


Elements of abiding Bible study suc- 
cess are revealed in the following ex- 
tracts from letters received at the New 
York office: 

“We now have a committee of five, 
three professors and two students, to 
study the Bible study situation in the 
university.” 

“Bible study is just now at a rather 
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low ebb here. We have evidently gone 
wrong in past plans and are trying to 
correct ourselves now. We feel confi- 
dent we have hit upon some of the 
causes of the slump.” 

“The Bible study committee of this 
year decided that to meet the conditions 
at this university it would have to 
modify the methods commonly used. 
Many of the classes conducted in previ- 
ous years not merely resulted in failure, 
but did the cause much direct harm. 
It was decided that this year we would 
organize student-led groups only where 
the membership would be homogeneous 
and where the leader could be gotten 
from the same circle. In the past such 
groups have shown marked success.” 

It is just this careful, prayerful and 
continuous study of the local situation 
which will bring permanent achieve- 
ment, Sometimes failure is worth more 
than a partial success, because it causes 
the General Secretary and the Bible 
study chairman committeemen to make 
a careful study and diagnosis of Bible 
study ills and a scientific application of 
the remedy. 

Certain lines of emphasis have grown 
up in the student Bible study, and cer- 
tain methods of work have been found 
generally successful. There has been 
a tendency at times, however, to think 
that a plan which has been thoroughly 
suited to one institution and has re- 
sulted in large success there will neces- 
sarily be successful elsewhere. We 
need more of what is termed “case” 
treatment in Bible study. Without 
doubt there are certain principles of 
Bible study work which need to be care- 
fully mastered. Certainly, the expe- 
rience of secretaries and other workers 
in institutions all over the country must 
be taken into consideration. Bui in 
every instance there should be careful 
study of the local institution and an 
adaptation of general principles and 
policies to meet the local needs. This 
is necessary for abiding and increasing 
success in our Bible study work. 
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STUDENT CONFERENCES, 1912 


Young Men’s Christian Association 


Southwestern Student Conference, Ruston, La., December 22 to 31. 

Pacific Grove Student Conference, Pacific Grove, Cal., March 23 to 31. 
Rocky Mountain Student Conference, Estes Park, Col., June 7 to 16. 

Lake Geneva Student Conference, Williams Bay, Wis., June 14 to 23. 
Middle Atlantic Student Conference, Eagle’s Mere, Pa., June 14 to 23. 
Pacific Northwest Student Conference, Columbia Beach, Oregon, June 


14 to 23. 


Southern Student Conference, Blue Ridge, N. C., June 14 to 23. 
Northfield Student Conference, East Northfield, Mass., June 21 to 30. 


Young Women's Christian Association 


Pacific Coast, Hacienda, Pleasanton, Cal., May 17 to 27. 
Southern, Blue Ridge, N. C., June 5 to 15. 

Southwestern, Monte Ne, Ark., June 14 to 24. 

Western, Cascade, Colo., June 21 to July 1. 

Eastern Student, Silver Bay, N. Y., June 21 to July 1. 

Central Student, Lake Geneva, Wis., August 23 to September 2. 


Northwest, June 18 to 28. 


East Central Student, Eagle’s Mere, Pa., June 25 to July 5. 
Lake Joseph Student Conference, Elgin House, Muskoka, Can., June 21 to 30. 


Notz.—The general conferences of the Young Women’s Christian Association are attended by both 


the city and student delegates. 


Men’s Student Conferences of 1912 


The Southwestern Conference met 
in the Christmas holidays and was a most 
successful gathering in every way. This 
year the Middle Atlantic and Lake Erie 
authorities are coming together at Eagle’s 
Mere, Pa. The students of Michigan 
will return to Lake Geneva again after an 
absence of a number of years. The Blue 
Ridge Association in South Carolina will 
be ready to entertain conferences this 
year and several gatherings will assemble 


there during its opening year. The 
Southern Conference will probably find 
lere a permanent home—a satisfactory 
equipment set amid surroundings of sur- 
passing beauty. 


Northfield. This is the oldest stu- 
dent conference of all. Its first gather- 
ing was at Mount Hermon, in 1886. 
The next year it moved to East North- 
field, where it has remained. Among 
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the speakers at the conference this year 
will be the Rev. D. S. Cairns, D.D., 
of Aberdeen; Robert E. Speer, John R. 
Mott, the Rev. G. Glen Atkins, D.D., 
and E, T. Colton. Prof. H. H. Horne 
is to conduct a special course for those 
who expect to lead Bible groups next 
year. 

Lake Geneva. Lake Geneva will have 
among its leaders a number of the fa- 
vorites of the past. Bishop McDowell 
will be present. Raymond Robins, fresh 
from his vigorous and fearless work 
with the “Men and Religion Move- 
ment,” will have his regular work and 
address the delegates, as usual. Gra- 
ham Taylor, of Chicago, has also ac- 
cepted. This will make the social 
service side of the programme especially 
strong. Charles D. Hurrey, who has 
been in South America since he was 
Western traveling secretary of the Stu- 
dent Christian Association, is now asso- 
ciated with Mr. Mott as executive secre- 
tary for student work; he will also be 
heard at Geneva. The new dining-hall 
will be finished: the days of the old 
“bread-line” are past and gone. 

Southern. The Southern Conference 
is going this year to the new grounds 
of the Blue Ridge Association, at Blue 
Ridge, North Carolina. It is expected 
that this new arrangement will greatly 
benefit the conference and lead to a 
regular, comfortable home for the gath- 
ering. Among the speakers this year 
will be Robert E. Speer, E. T. Colton, 
Dr. O. E. Brown, Prof. James Watt 
Raine and Pres. E. M. Poteat. 

Rocky Mountain. This group will 
gather again at Estes Park, in the 


grounds of the Western Conference of 
Young Men’s 


Christian Association. 
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The beautiful surroundings and care- 
fully arranged equipments make this an 
ideal spot for a student gathering. Fred 
B. Smith will be there, after the great 
campaigns with the “Men and Religion 
Movement.” John Timothy Stone, so 
popular at Northfield and Geneva; 
Arthur Rugh, of Shanghai, a wonder- 
fully searching speaker and an interest- 
ing companion; Dr. Coyle, of Denver; 
Dr. Frank T. Bayley; Charles Hurrey, 
of the International Committee—all 
these and others have accepted. 

Pacific Grove. The delegates for Pa- 
cific Grove will be looking up time- 
tables when this issue reaches them, for 
their date is March 23 to 31. The list 
of speakers published in the attractive 
folder already in the students’ hands 
includes Rev. Robert Freeman, of Pasa- 
dena; Prof. Charles G. Paterson, of San 
Anselmo; Rev. William H. Day, of Los 
Angeles; Charles D. Hurrey, of New 
York; Joseph C. Robbins, of New 
York; George Irving, of Pomona, and 
Dana Bartlett, of Los Angeles. 

Middle Atlantic. The Middle Atlan- 
tic Conference will move this year to 
Eagle’s Mere, Pa. It was felt that this 
location and the equipment there would 
facilitate the objects of the Conference. 
This year the students of Michigan are 
going to Geneva, and the students of 
Ohio are going east to the Middle At- 
lantic. The speakers will include the 
Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Robert 
E. Speer, Dr. D. S. Cairns, John R. Mott 
and others. 

Pacific Northwest. The Pacific North- 
west Conference will assemble this year 
at Columbia Beach, Oregon, in the usual 
beautiful and wholesome surroundings. 
Detailed information will be sent later. 
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Women’s Conferences, 1912 


The Pacific Coast General Confer- 
ence will be held May 17 to 27 at 
Pleasanton, California. This confer- 
ence is to have the unique opportunity 
of being entertained on the private es- 
tate of Mrs. Phoebe Hearst at Haci- 
enda. This means that a limit is to be 
placed on the number who can attend, 
so that the conference will be entirely 
composed of chosen delegates. We are 
very happy in having secured the Rev- 
erend G. A. Johnston Ross, of Mon- 
treal, formerly of England, as the open- 
ing speaker, and the Reverend William 
Horace Day, D. D., and Professor Nor- 
man F, Coleman as Bible teachers. 
Without doubt this will be the strong- 
est conference that has ever been held 
on the Coast, this being assured in large 
part by the presence of the following 
four headquarter secretaries: Miss 
Harriet Taylor, who will lead the con- 


ference; Miss Bertha Condé, Miss 
Blanche Geary and Miss Louise S. 
Holmquist. 

The Southern General Conference, 


june 5 to 15, will meet on the new 
property at Blue Ridge, North Caro- 
lina. This will be the first conference 
to use the new property, and we are 
looking forward with a great deal of 
pleasure to having our own equipment 
and to really bringing the Southern 
Conference to a vacational site rather 
than a collegiate one, since the confer- 
ence has been held for the last two 
years at the Normal and Collegiate In- 
stitute. We are deeply grateful for the 
entertainment that has been given us 
by Dr. Childs at that school, and hope 
to plan such a splendid Southern Con- 
ference that the school will continue to 
feel the effects, even though we do not 
meet in its buildings. Miss Caroline B. 


Dow, Dean of the National Training 
School, will be the leader of the con- 
ference, the student work being in 
charge of Miss Oolooah Burner. 

The Southwestern General Confer- 
ence, June 14 to 24, will again change 
its location, and will this year open at 
Monte Ne, Benton County, Arkansas. 
The equipment which we will use at 
this place warrants us in believing that 
we have now found a permanent site 
ior the Southwestern Conference. The 
glory of the Ozark Mountains can be 
tully appreciated, since this small town 
is located in their very midst. Oppor- 
tunities for recreation and sport, includ- 
ing boating and bathing, which are diffi- 
cult to find in a mountain resort, make 
us believe that this choice is a wise one, 
and that the girls of the great South- 
west will come to love Monte Ne. Miss 
Louise S. Holmquist will be the leader, 
supported by Miss Elizabeth Wilson and 
Miss Mary Louise Allen. We are par- 
ticularly fortunate in having secured the 
acceptance of Reverend William J. 
Hutchins, of Oberlin, for one of the 
Bible classes. 

The Western General Conference will 
meet again at Cascade, Colorado, from 
June 21 to July 1. This conference is 
constantly growing in interest and en- 
thusiasm, and was counted among the 
strongest of all the 1911 conferences. 
It will this year be led by Miss Edith 
M. Dabb, who is so well known in that 
district, and who brings to the confer- 
ence not only a knowledge of conditions 
in that section of the country, but a 
vast experience in other sections as 
well. Miss Dabb will be assisted by 
Miss Edith Terry, who will teach a 
class on the “Immigrant Girl,” and 
and Miss Margaret F. MacKinlay and 
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Miss Helen Thomas. The Reverend 
Selby Frame Vance, of Cincinnati, has 
consented to be one of the Bible teach- 
ers, having a class for the city board 
women and faculty members who may 
be present. 

The Eastern Student Conference will 
meet again at Silver Bay, June 21 to 
July 1. Miss Helen A. Davis will be 
the leader, supported by Miss Eliza R. 
Butler, Miss Louise W. Brooks and 
Miss Henrietta Roelofs. It is antici- 
pated that this 1912 conference will be 
as strong as any of the others, and we 
look forward with a great deal of in- 
terest to gathering together again all the 
girls from this section of the country. 

The East Central Student Conference 
will move this year from Granville, 
Ohio, to Eagle’s Mere, Pennsylvania, 
and will draw to it delegates from all 
the student Associations of Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio and certain schools of 
Western New York State. It there- 
fore becomes an extremely important 
conference, and will also mean a larger 
conference than we have ever had in 
that district. The leader will be Miss 
Bertha Condé, assisted by Miss Louise 
S. Holmquist and Miss Mary Louise 
Allen. The dates will be June 25 to 
July 5, and with the presence of Rev- 
erend G. A. Johnston Ross for the 
whole conference, as well as a strong 
list of Bible and mission teachers, we 
anticipate that this conference will this 
year be the strongest one conducted by 
our Board. 

The Central Student Conference will 
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again meet at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, 
August 23 to September 2, gathering to 
it girls from the large universities of 
the Middle West. Our thought is that 
we can at least maintain the strength of 
other years, and we hope to improve 
and to have an even stronger confer- 
ence. Miss Eliza R. Butler will be the 
leader, and with our own secretarial 
staff supporting it through mission 
study and Bible study classes and with 
a large list of influential men and wom- 
en as teachers and leaders we can 
surely look forward to a splendid con- 
ference in 1912. 

The Northwest General Conference 
is to be held from June 18 to 28, but 
the place has not yet been settled. It 
is expected that the Reverend Ira Lan- 
drith will be one of the teachers at this 
conference, and Miss Ethel Cutler, as- 
sisted by Miss Blanche Geary and Miss 
Elizabeth Boies, will be in charge of 
the entire session. 

Few names are given in this article, 
since we are unable to promise so far 
ahead. An announcement which cov- 
ers all the conferences has been issued 
and will be supplied upon request. 
This announcement is to be followed by 
an announcement of each individual 
conference, giving the details of rail- 
road rates, hotel rates, program, ete. 
This will not be published, however, 
until later in the spring, so that infor- 
mation may be accurate and complete. 
Miss Louise W. Brooks, Room 309, 125 
East 27th Street, can be addressed re- 
garding any of these conferences. 
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THE CHRISTIAN AND THE CHURCH 
By Henry Sloane Coffin 


ESUS’ purpose in the world was the 
establishment of the Kingdom of 
God—the divine social order of love. 
In fulfilling that purpose He experienced 
His unique fellowship with the Father, 
and was conscious of His possession of 
His Spirit. When He was parting from 
His disciples He said, “As the Father 
hath sent Me, even so send I you. Re- 
ceive ye the Holy Spirit.” The Chris- 
tian Church is the company of those 
who share the purpose of Jesus and 
possess His relationship with the Father 
for its accomplishment. 

Protestantism has so emphasized the 
individual's personal fellowship with 
God that it has often lost sight of his 
necessary fellowship with the Church, 
the communion of those of like purpose 
organized for collective service. We 
need to remind ourselves that, unique 
as was Jesus’ personal relation to God, 
He was a loyal churchman. 

He was born into the Jewish Church, 
and the first recorded incidents of His 
childhood—His circumcision and pre- 
sentation in the Temple—were His pub- 
lic recognition as a Church member. 
The earliest recorded expression of His 
own religious experience occurred in 
connection with this great institution, 
when He told His parents that He must 
be in His Father’s house. He never 
ceased to acknowledge His indebtedness 
to the Church, from which, through 
home and synagogue, He drew His first 
religious inspirations. That Church was 
the heir of patriarchs, prophets, law- 
givers, psalmists, sages, generations of 
lowly and earnest believers. To this 
heritage Jesus was born. It is worth 
noting that two of the evangelists give 


us genealogies—genealogies which in- 
terest us today not so much as lines of 
physical descent, but as the ancestry of 
Jesus’ faith. He expressed His respect 
for the official leaders of the body 
which had preserved the choicest re- 
ligious experiences of the past in its 
Scriptures, kept alive devotion to the 
God of Israel in the world, and was 
holding up, however imperfectly, the 
ideal of His Kingdom when He said, 
“The scribes and Pharisees sit on 
Moses’ seat: all things, therefore, what- 
soever they bid you, these observe and 
do.” In that Church’s trust His own 
faith was born; in its worship and teach- 
ing His soul was shaped and nourished ; 
in its consecration the flame of His own 
sacrifice was kindled. To it He owed 
a debt He never repudiated. 

A Christian today is under no less 
obligations to the Church. Those who 
stand aloof from it and coolly criticise 
it, as though they sustained no personal 
relation to it, are as unfilial as the man 
who would “peep and botanize upon 
his mother’s grave.”” There are doubt- 
less some things about the Church, as 
we know it, with which we cannot sym- 
pathize. Its belief may appear to us 
crude and obsolete at a number of 
points; its standards of conduct may 
seem deficient in social obligation; its 
outlook may appear narrow, prejudiced, 
exclusive of much that is not alien to 
the purpose of the Son of man; its 
methods may impress us as pathetically 
ineffective with large sections of our 
population. The Jewish Church in 
Jesus’ day was lacking in His eyes in 
all these respects. But the fact re- 
mained that it had been His spiritual 
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mother to whom He felt an obligation 
He could not disown. 

Again, its fellowship seemed to Him 
indispensable for His own religious in- 
spiration. The life in which we see the 
fullness of the Godhead bodily was not 
self-sufficient. Jesus’ originality con- 
sisted in His discriminating appropria- 
tion of the best He found in existing in- 
stitutions, ideals, beliefs, and transform- 
ing it for His own purpose. He went 
regularly to the services of the syna- 
gogue and kept the prescribed festivals 
at Jerusalem. There must have been 
many phases in the prayers of the 
liturgy which He found crude and even 
objectionable. There were portions of 
the Church’s recognized Scriptures 
which He considered superseded, as mis- 
representing God. He must often have 
been bored by dull and lifeless and un- 
enlightened sermons. Some of the 
Church’s leaders did not command His 
respect, and many of His fellow-wor- 
shipers may have seemed insincere and 
uninspiring. But He did not depend 
upon His own Bible-reading and pri- 
vate communion with God. The fel- 
lowship of kindred souls and_ the 
stimulus of social worship, however in- 
adequate, seemed to Him essential for 
His religious vitality. 

Many earnest and _high-principled 


' Christians do not attend church services 


and have no formal connection with the 
organization today. It is undeniable 
that there are many religious stimuli be- 
sides those that come from public wor- 
ship and fellowship with the Church— 
stimuli in literature, in education, in 
social service; but if the Son of God 
could not do without the inspiration 
which came to Him from the Jewish 
Church, it is surely not likely that a 
modern Christian can maintain his 
spiritual vitality at its utmost vigor in 
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faith, in enthusiasm, in consecration, 
without constant contact with the Chris- 
tian Church, which, however faulty, is 
certainly no faultier than the Church 
of Jesus’ day. 

And again, Jesus found in the Church 
the largest opportunity for the invest- 
ment of His personal religious life. It 
is significant that, in Luke’s narrative, as 
soon as He has become aware of His 
special spiritual endowment and gone 
through the testing of the wilderness 
temptation, He returns to the synagogue 
in which He had been reared and an- 
nounces that the Spirit of the Lord is 
upon Him. It is in a religious society 
that an individual can find his largest 
usefulness for the Kingdom. In an 
organization others will supplement him, 
catch his zeal, receive his new ideas, 
spread his influence where he cannot 
personally go, and carry on the impetus 
of his life long after he has ceased to 
be. The Jewish Church offered Jesus 
pulpits from which to proclaim His 
message, a theology in which to clothe 
His thoughts, a heritage of spiritual 
force with which He could ally Him- 
self, a membership who started with 
similar presuppositions, from whom He 
drew His first adherents. He seemed 
to feel that if He could capture this 
organization and get it behind His pur- 
pose He would have an incalculable re- 
inforcement. He was disappointed ; but 
the fact remains that whatever success 
He attained He won through it. 

Where can a man with the purpose 
of Christ today find a larger oppor- 
tunity than in the Christian Church? 
Here is the impetus of the past to work 
with Him; here are lives with kindred 
faith and devotion to be his partners; 
here is a wealth of sentiment to which 
he can appeal; here is conveniently or- 
ganized machinery to multiply his ef- 
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fectiveness; here is a body into 
which he can infuse his spirit and 
which will conserve the results of his 
life and work long after he has passed 
away. If he disagrees with its official 
creeds, let him seek to revise and im- 
prove them, precisely as Jesus sought 
to teach the Church of His age. If he 
thinks that it is wasting time on trifles, 
let him recall it to its divine commis- 
sion, as Jesus in the synagogue at 
Nazareth set forth the purpose of God. 
If he considers its methods ineffective, 
let him show it a more excellent way— 
and the Church, with all its traditional- 
ism, is sincerely eager to be made more 
efficient. Let him inspire it, by his life 
and consecration and sacrifice, with a 
new spirit, with more of the old spirit, 
the Eternal Spirit of the God and 
Father of Jesus Christ. The point is 
that the individual Christian can do 
most, not in isolation, but in fellowship 
with the collective body of Christians. 

One is often surprised that Jesus 
founded no new organization. This was 
not due, as has sometimes been alleged, 
to His hostility to organization, but to 
the fact that in the Jewish Church He 
found such an organization already in 
operation. He was not primarily inter- 
ested in polity, creed, worship, meth- 
ods of work, but in the spirit and the 
purpose of the Church. If once He could 
get the Jewish Church filled with His 
Spirit and dedicated to His purpose, its 
government, theology, ritual, methods, 
would adjust themselves. When it be- 
came evident that the Jewish Church, 
as a whole, could not be won, then He 
gave Himself to inspiring a group with- 
in it with His purpose. The Spirit 
could be trusted to find a Body of its 
own in which to gain expression. The 
sole condition of membership in the 
New Testament Church was possession 


of the Spirit of Jesus Christ; and with 
large local differences in its form of 
administration, and many varieties of 
theological opinion, and much diversity 
in worship, it was an effective organi- 
zation for its divine purpose, compacted 
by its loyalty to Jesus and its consecra- 
tion to His aims. 

The Christian Church is today the 
chief agency for the setting up of the 
Kingdom of God. As such, it has a 
claim on all who share the purpose of 
Jesus. A man cannot consistently fol- 
low Him without following Him into 
the fellowship of the Church. In its 
present disunited condition Christians 
do not always recognize the obligation 
of Church membership. Perhaps de- 
nominationalism is offensive to them, 
and they cannot unite with the Church 
of Christ save as they belong to one 
of the churches. But to serve in one 
regiment in an army is not to express 
disbelief in the equal loyalty and use- 
fulness of all the other troops. Per- 
haps a man feels that no existing de- 
nomination fulfills his ideal. Let him 
remain in that in which he was born, 
or enter that where he can work with 
the least friction. If a man is entirely 
satisfied with any existing church, it is 
to be hoped that he will not enter it, 
and if he is in it already, that he will 
make haste to leave. He will hamper 
and hinder its advance, and be in things 
ecclesiastical that hopeless factor whom 
in political life we label a “stand-pat- 
ter.” Nor is there any unchristian in- 
consistency in worshiping and work- 
ing, even in occupying a position of 
leadership, in a church with whose 
creed, or ritual, or methods one is not 
in full sympathy. That was precisely 
the relation of Jesus to the Jewish 
Church, and we can well be as incon- 
sistent as our Lord. The point is that 
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church membership is not an optional 
obligation which a follower of Jesus 
may or may not assume; he cannot fol- 
low his Lord and refuse to contribute 
the inspiration of his personality to the 
social group which is functioning col- 
lectively for the Kingdom. 

For those of us who are already in 
the membership of one of the churches 
this conception of the Church carries 
a duty to stand for a distinctive type 
of churchmanship. We must work to 
make ours an inclusive church, which 
welcomes every man who is devoted to 
the purpose of Jesus. We are called 
on to protest against doctrinal tests, or 
the insistence on a particular type of 
religious experience, or the emphasis 
upon conformity to some hallowed rite 
that would bar its membership to any 
sincere follower of Christ. We must 
wage incessant warfare against denomi- 
national snobbery, which, while admit- 
ting that other churches are Christian, 
considers one’s own a more select or- 
ganization of the spiritually élite. We 
must stand for Church unity, not by 
dissociating ourselves from our denomi- 
nation, but by working heartily for the 
Kingdom of God through it, striving 
all the while to render it a more effi- 
cient instrument, and seeking to do away 
with everything in its standards, wor- 
ship and organization which hinders 
every man who is fit to be a minister 
of Christ in any church from working 
in its ministry, and which prevents any 
man who is a follower of Christ from 
finding a congenial home in its fellow- 
ship. We do not wish to reduce the 
Church’s thought to an _ impossible 
agreement, nor its government to a 
mechanical «:niformity, nor its worship 
to a monotonous sameness, which would 
necessarily fail to be helpful to many 
temperaments; but to make it include 


the widest possible differences within 
a unity of Spirit that shall make it 
function harmoniously and unitedly for 
its one divine purpose. 

There are times when the Church of 
Christ, as represented in the existing 
churches, is a heavy cross to faith. In 
the majority of local churches the ques- 
tion of financial support is an ever- 
pressing problem, and the organization 
appears to devote the largest part of its 
energies to the often sordid struggle 
for economic existence. Like all great 
institutions, the Church is naturally 
conservative, and gives but a cold wel- 
come to its ablest scholars and keenest 
thinkers who offer it new and fuller 
glimpses of truth; and it has often 
persecuted its prophets and garnished 
their sepulchres in a succeeding genera- 
tion. It is constantly exposed to the 
tendency to consider the prejudices of 
tnose already within its fellowship and 
to shape its work to suit their taste, 
rather than to think primarily of them 
that are without and to adapt its meth- 
ods to reach them. As it is composed 
of average people, it will usually offend 
the cultured by its crudities and the 
esthetic by its lack of taste. Above all, 
its work, which requires the most 
spiritually gifted to do it well, has to 
be entrusted usually to persons of ordi- 
nary, and sometimes considerably less 
than ordinary, ability; and their lack of 
inspiration, or intelligence, or tact, or 
fidelity pathetically cripples the work- 
ing Body of Christ. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is not surprising that even 
those who are predisposed to think well 
of all who work in Christ’s name are 
tempted to exclaim: “Are not Abana 
and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, bet- 
ter than all the waters of Israel?” 

But the stream of spiritual vitality in 
the Church is, nevertheless, the river 
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which makes glad the city of God, His 
kingdom on earth. What one of our 
great rivers is to the land through 
which it flows, that the Church is to 
human society. The river’s more rapid 
upper reaches turn the mill-wheels and 
supply power to run factories and light 
cities. Its pools are the swimming- 
places of small boys in summer and 
their skating-ponds in winter. In its 
shallows the cattle stand and cool them- 
selves on summer days. At intervals 
its banks are cut and its water deflected 
to fill canals. Its broader waters bear 
vessels freighted with merchandise. It 
sweeps past towns and great cities, car- 
rying the filth from their sewers out 
into the ocean. And all along its course 
meadows are richer, trees greener, the 
whole countryside fairer and more fruit- 
ful, for its beneficent presence. Such 
is the Church of God in the world of 
men. It supplies lives with inspiration 
to do the world’s work in the spirit of 
Christ. It affords little children their 
happiest ideals and develops them for 
their most vigorous usefulness. It rests 
the tired with its ministry of comfort. 
It furnishes consecration and work- 
ers to innumerable other organizations 
whose work is parallel with its own. It 
supports and carries lives laden with 
responsibilities and burdened with op- 
pressive weights. It cleanses the sin- 
ning and purifies the social life, to which 


it brings the constant flow of its purer 
standards and more generous spirit. 
And wherever the Church is, lives that 
are not in direct touch with it are richer 
in ideals, fairer in character, and more 
fruitful in service for its inspiring 
presence in their neighborhood. There 
are, doubtless, showers of divine bless- 
ing everywhere on God’s earth and dews 
of mercy that form nightly over the 
most parched and desert soil; but the 
Church is the channel through which 
the great central stream of divine life 
is flowing to fructify the earth with 
fruits of righteousness akin to those of 
Jesus. 

In every age the Church has felt that 
the flow of divine life and power in it 
was a mere trickle, and this is true of 
the Church today. We recognize the 
Church’s function—the setting up of 
the Kingdom—but how titanic is the 
task of cleansing every sphere of our 
social life and transforming all nations! 
The Church looks most expectantly to 
its sons and daughters in the schools 
and colleges of the land, pleading with 
them to acknowledge and fulfill their 
spiritual indebtedness, to avail them- 
selves of its stores of garnered and 
living inspirations, and to bring the 
wealth of their own spiritual endow- 
ments and energies to augment its forces 
and fulfill its splendid world-wide 
mission. 
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A SURVEY, OF [THE FIELD OF THE STUDENT 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


By O. E. Pence 


HE newly-elected officer of the 
Student Young Men’s Christian 
Association is at the threshold of one 
of the truly great opportunities of his 
life. Let him not think, then, that he 
may enter into so great an opportunity 
lightly, or without honest self-searching, 
thorough study of the group or field 
of his activities, and, quite as truly, a 
careful consideration of the great or- 
ganization which is to continue its 
service to his fellow students through 
his leadership. 

Self-searching—and before God—has 
been a continuing characteristic of 
those who have led a good leadership 
in this important work; but few men 
have sought in this same way to gain 
a conception of the purpose and possi- 
ble program of the student Associa- 
tion. In a blind sort of way they have 
entered the new relation, little sensing 
its possibilities of usefulness or the 
needs it was meant to serve. They have 
not known these needs, and so their 
work has begun, has proceeded, and 
has finished without carefully and 
scientifically setting to each need its 
remedy, and to the student group as a 
whole the Association with its capaci- 
ties for service. Too often these new 
officers have no further thought than 
simply to carry on the customary and 
perhaps time-hallowed activities of their 
particular Association. They bend their 
energies and set their hopes to equal, 
or perhaps better by a small margin, the 
all-too-modest record of a previous year. 
They do not realize that the student 
Association is a definite instrument of 
power in dealing with the lives of 


needy college men. They have never 
really seen “the field” of this organiza- 
tion’s opportunity in any life—as in- 
clusive as its entire manhood and “with 
no fences on the God-ward side.” 
They have not seen this opportunity 
multiplied by the number of lives in the 
student group. In short, they have not 
studied the field. 

A careful study of the field, there- 
fore, is fundamental. It is a necessity 
for all students who are in any ca- 
pacity as leaders in the college Asso- 
ciation. The president, of course, is 
first thought of, but with him the Cab- 
inet men must be partners in the study. 
It is a necessity for all Associations, 
whether in the small academy or in the 
university. The field of the smallest 
Association is large enough to demand 
it; the field of the large Association is 
too intricate to even hope to touch its 
needs without the study. It may not be 
made once for all time. Conditions 
change from year to year, and the scope 
of the Association’s ability to meet 
these conditions is being constantly 
broadened. But, further than this, each 
spring sees a change in leadership. By 
some careful, practical means these new 
leaders—shall we as yet say leaders?— 
must become cognizant of the vital 
needs of the college field and the rela- 
tion of the Association to them. The 
new officer must become an analyst. 
His problem is exceedingly complex. 
It will not be solved by the application 
of a “blanket” remedy. Analysis is the 
key. Separate this great complex situa- 
tion into the things that make it up— 
for it has its elements. The situation 
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to be seen is the result of causes. To 
parley with the situation is futile with- 
out knowing the contributing causes. 
Find the causes; ferret them out, how- 
ever subtle they may be. The failure 
of Association leaders to do this ex- 
plains most of the mediocre Association 
work; and all the Association work 
will be of common value unless its 
whole activity be based upon the needs 
such a survey will reveal. But how 
study the field? 

One will recall that the problems of 
the field will group themselves accord- 
ing to the lives of the men who make it 
up. There will be problems physical, 
intellectual, social, spiritual. There will 
be no problem of the student life arise 
but will not fall within one of these 
classes. As the student of the field be- 
gins his study, therefore, keeping in 
mind constantly the Association’s great 
purpose to develop the complete Chris- 
tian manhood in his men, he will find 
the physical manhood of his group as 
a whole presenting certain problems, 
the intellectual manhood presenting 
others, the social manhood involving 
almost every relationship of the stu- 
dents to each other, and the spiritual 
manhood with its problems of its rela- 
tion to God Himself. He will keep in 
mind Jesus Christ, the standard by 
which the manhood of the group may 
be tested, and the source of Divine 
Power sufficient to develop this man- 
hood. By even a superficial comparison 
great, undeniable needs in the lives of 
the men and in their common life will 
begin to appear. By a faithful and 


honest testing, facts—glaring and cer- 
tain, demanding remedy or change— 
stand forth, marking for those men 
who are set to help the student life a 
line of action sure and unmistakable. 
Facts, then, as a basis for action. 


Here let a word be said for the value 
of logically tabulating these facts—yes, 
on paper. Many a good fellow hurries 
to and from his classes with his mind 
full of ambitious schemes and fleeting 
thoughts of conditions as they ought 
not to be. Far fewer students set these 
thoughts and studies logically and 
clearly in order, and use them as a 
basis of further plans and operations. 
Let it be made intensely practical. 

Everyone knows some of the physical 
problems of a student group. Matters 
of personal hygiene and purity need at- 
tention in every body of students. 
Physical exercise, commonly supposed 
to be adequately cared for through the 
athletic system and gymnasium classes, 
becomes a matter of concern when one 
reflects how small is the percentage of 
men who actually get the exercise they 
need each day. The real facts here 
would prove very enlightening. 

Everyone knows something of the in- 
tellectual considerations as well. Men 
would commonly expect that in a col- 
lege this aspect would be fully attended 
to. But when it is recalled how in com- 
paratively few institutions courses in 
religious education are included, how 
in but a very few curricula are courses 
in missions offered, how class-room dis- 
honesty is not at all unknown, and how 
industry in the faithful pursuit of all 
studies might well receive constant 
emphasis, some real and perhaps here- 
tofore unthought-of problems are made 
plain. The Association may possibly 
have a supplemental duty here. 

Surely no one would doubt the need 
of practical social studies—not so much 
outside the college group as_ within. 
To be sure, every group of Association 
leaders should know, through a careful 
study at some time, the social conditions 
obtaining in the community where it is 
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situated, in order that the opportunities 
for community service may be known. 
But within the group the inter-attitudes 
and relations of new students, older 
students, graduate students and other 
groups; the spirit that characterizes, 
the amusements that dominate, and the 
principles that guide their life; the ele- 
ments that contribute to their social 
life in the stricter sense; the type and 
number of functions, with their inclu- 
siveness or exclusiveness; the predomi- 
nating emphasis in student contact, and 
a study of the precedence of loyalties— 
all these and much else in every insti- 
tution needs to undergo the careful 
scrutiny of the men who, as new officers 
and leaders, are giving themselves to 
meet these, as other needs of their fel- 
low students. 

Does anyone overlook the religious 
problems of his student group? Study 
these carefully and honestly. Know, as 
far as an honest effort will allow, what 
the status of the men is, as to church 
membership or preference; church at- 
tendance and activity; as to the habit 
of service, and as to their participation 
in the means available for the develop- 
ment of vital religion in their lives. No 
lasting and thorough work in religious 
education or personal dealing with the 
problems of individual men can be 
brought about without such a religious 
survey. An institution where all men 
are church members will require a dif- 
ferent plan than one where 8o per cent. 
are not Christians. Facts first, indeed, 
and then wise action. 

Is there any new officer who does 
not discern the Association’s mission in 
this place of unquestioned need, and 
that its only justification for its life in 
a student group is in its purpose to la- 
bor with these manifold problems and 
to attempt to solve them? The Asso- 
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ciation may, therefore, with perfect 
propriety concern itself with every prob- 
lem and every need which bears in upon 
the development of a four-square Chris- 
tian manhood in the life of any and 
every man in the group. No other in- 
terpretation of the scope of its work is 
possible under its own declared inten- 
tion to bring all college men into their 
right relation to Jesus Christ. Yet how 
far from this and how inadequate is 
that conception of its work which limits 
its activity to a weekly devotional meet- 
ing for a pious few and its aspirations 
to be “very helpful” to this same worthy 
few. The regular committees of the 
Association have been developed to 
thus fully grapple with the real oppor- 
tunity offered. And need it be repeated 
that every committee chairman must 
become an analyst, too?—a student not 
only of these general conditions, but of 
the possible way in which his commit- 
tee may serve one or many of the needs 
his $tudy reveals May there be more 
students who are statesmen in their 
work as committee chairmen! The 
Bible study chairman, with his religious 
data in mind, may, with his committee, 
bring about a real result in religious 
devotion and a genuine social effect in 
the college. The religious meetings 
chairman, if he knows his men’s needs, 
can frame his meetings to help meet 
them. His trouble in securing attend- 
ance would be done away with. There 
is a great difference in needing to have 
a meeting and having a meeting to meet 
a need. In the same way may the other 
committees make their work more 
definite. Some Associations are having 
an athletic or physical committee, and 
the step is a wise one. Social commit- 
tees, with the broader interpretation of 
their work, may enter at once into the 
task of developing and maintaining a 
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spirit of “brotherly good-will” through- 
out the student body. 

A final word. A survey of the field 
would include, of course, a study of the 
organized forces in any situation which 
help or hinder in any way the consum- 
mation of the same ideal that the As- 
sociation has. The relative place of the 
\ssociation among these forces must 
be fixed. It would not become an 
autocrat, or seek even to dominate, let 
alone supplant, the activity of any or all 
the helpful forces or organizations. It 
would encourage their most vigorous 
work, and desire to supplement their 
efforts, in the hope that by co-opera- 
tion the end may be reached. More- 
over, as a special agent of the Church, 
it would not seek to take the place of 
the local churches, but rather exercise 
itself that the students might be brought 
into that relation with the Church which 
alone can permanently care for their 
religious life. On the other hand, the 
Association must never come to be re- 
garded as simply another one of the 
college organizations—parallel to the 
athletic association or literary society— 
and, therefore, meriting the active sup- 
port of only a limited group of the stu- 


dents. The Association assumes an 
immediate pre-eminence among these 
several student organizations, because 
its purpose comprehends all that these 
jointly foster, and because it alone of 
all organizations is equipped, from point 
of motive and method, to intelligently 
concern itself with developing the full 
manhood of the entire group. The 
student Association, called into being 
because of the existence of such needs 
as we have been discussing, has expe- 
rienced its wonderful growth through 
the institutions of the continent because 
of its proven ability to touch and meet 
these needs with power. 

The student Association’s field is, 
with each recurring year, increasing in 
numbers and complexity. If there has 
ever been a need for study of these 
fields as a basis for Association activity, 
now far more must Association leaders 
formulate their plans in wisdom and 
demonstrate the Association’s mission 
as a character-building force in the 
lives of students and in student life. 
For the newly-elected president and his 
Cabinet leaders the word is especially 
timely. Facts first, certain facts, then 
wise action. 


HOW THE YEAR’S MISSION STUDY WORK MAY 
CLOSE IN STRENGTH 


By J. Lovell Murray 


HESE are stock-taking days for 
cabinets and committees. Their 
term of office is drawing to a close. 
Has it been a worthy term of office? 
Have campaign pledges been fulfilled? 
Have matters which they solemnly un- 
dertook to bring to pass really ma- 
terialized? Has the emphasis been 


rightly laid in the conduct of the Chris- 
tian activities of the college? Does 
their goal seem to have receded steadily 
before them? Are there shortcomings 
as a result of incompetency, unfaithful- 
ness, a compartment policy of work, 
lack of unity, superficiality, pride, pro- 
vincialism, a wrong perspective, the at- 
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tempt to achieve a superhuman result 
through the human agencies of efficient 
workers and excellent organization? 
Not a committee or cabinet but has 
its period of solemn questionings and 
perhaps of painful regrets just now. 
A weak officer or group of workers 
will readily succumb to discouragement 
at this point. 
few of 


They will dwell upon a 
the shining successes of the 
year, draw up some favorable statistics 
as to the aggregate attendance of stu- 
dents at meetings and in classes, com- 
pose their features and their annual re- 
port, and wish success to their suc- 
cessors. As for gathering themselves 
together for a last tremendous effort 
for a genuine triumph all along the 
line, that is not in their program. 
But this is no time for quitting in a 
blue funk any more than it is time for 
leaning back in easy complacency. 
What’s the use? There’s lots of use. 
The best part of the term of office lies 
just ahead, and the heaviest scoring 
may be done in the closing part of the 
game. Laissez faire is a poor policy. 
It is French for “lazy affair.” 

Take the mission study work. Some 
Associations have left this out of their 
scheme of activities entirely. There is 
ample time, however, if action is taken 
promptly, to settle down to the plan- 
ning and launching of a most success- 
ful effort. Other Associations have 
done an indifferent work. Time re- 
mains for bracing up this department 
so as to make this a memorable year 
for mission study in the college. A 
series of classes or a strong lecture 
course—perhaps not included in the 
original programme of work—may be 
arranged for to cover six or eight 
weeks. Robert E. Speer’s new book on 
South America has been pushed through 
in order that it may be used broadcast 





March 


in classes this semester. It would be 
an ideal course with which to close the 
year. In the field of social study a 
splendid course to use is the new 
one, “Personal Economy and _ Social 
Reform,” just issued by the Association 
press. As a matter of fact, for rea- 
sons which anyone can perceive who is 
alive to the world situation today this 
is a splendid year in which to break all 
the mission study records of the college. 

And this does not apply merely to 
reaching a large number of students 
who have not been engaged thus far in 
the study of missions, although it 
should certainly mean that. It applies 
to the actual conserving of the results 
of the year’s work. A deal of infor- 
mation has been given. There are 
minds on the campus that have become 
better furnished with reference to the 
life and thought of other races and na- 
tions, their religious beliefs, their bitter 
needs, the amazing opportunities for 
service among them, the present-day 
events and movements that are affect- 
ing them profoundly now, and _ will 
affect them profoundly for many a 
decade—in some cases many a century 
to follow; and with reference also to 
the great social problems of our own 
land. 

But now as the whole program of 
consideration and study draws to a 
close, what of it? Are the members of 
the classes in a way to relate them- 
selves unselfishly to the great problems 
of the Kingdom of God? Have they a 
vision of a redeemed world that is per- 
sonally commanding? Are they pray- 
ing more generously? Have they been 
led to more liberal gifts? Do they 
stand ready to put their new knowledge, 
conviction and training at the service 
of the mission study work in the 
churches? 


Are they correlating the 
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ideas of the need of others and their 
own self-sacrifice? Have they been 
helped to consider fairly the possibility 
of devoting their life service to the 
work of world evangelization? This 
is the place and now is the time to draw 
the focus sharply on these vital and 
personal issues. It is the answer to 
these questions that will measure the 
worth of the mission study of the year. 
The members of the committee and the 
leaders of the classes have a big stake 
in a result that may affect continents 
and reach on down the years. It is a 
time for them for much thought and 
sympathy, and loving tact and faithful 
dealing, and for the facilitating of just 
and conscientious answers to the ques- 
tions raised. And obviously they have 
much to do upon their knees. 

Parallel with this effort to close this 
year’s mission study undertaking in 
strength should go the providing for a 
yet greater work in the following year. 
The new committee should be able to 
begin where the retiring committee 
leaves off—not where it began. ‘The 
records should be handed over in ac- 
curate and usable form. The experi- 
ence of the present committee should 
be given to its successor. A number of 
students specially trained in this year’s 
classes should be furnished next vear’s 


committee for its mission study lead- 
ers. The new and old chairmen should 
irequently take counsel together. Some 
members of this year’s committee should 
be detailed to serve on next year’s. 
Most of the students who have studied 
missions this year should be reckoned 
as the force and not the field for next 
year’s enrollment. Similarly the retir- 
ing committee can help in determining 
the choice of the new committee, and 
more especially in placing in the office 
of chairman the one student in college 
who is pre-eminently fitted for this diffi- 
cult and important position, whatever 
may be the other claims for his services. 
lt will be possible thus to establish con- 
tinuity of effort and to work out poli- 
cies which cover a whole period of 
years. If a committee would work with 
economy and foresight, it must secure 
this continuity and articulate its work 
into a program of at least a student 
generation in length. How scientific 
management would stand and stare at 
the blissful and lavish way we waste at 
this point! This year’s committee has 
not completed its work until it has 
made an effective transfer, not alone 
of its duties, but also of its experience 
and its products, into the hands of the 
new committee. Let us make the fact a 
real success. 


IMPORTANT ARTICLES BY PROFESSOR HORNE OF 


NEW YORK 


D* H. H. HORNE, Professor of 

the History of Education of New 
York University, is preparing for THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN a series of three arti- 
cles on “Leadership of Bible Study 
Groups.” The material will be arranged 


UNIVERSITY 


in suggestive syllabus form, and will 
contain fundamental suggestions to stu- 
dent and other leaders on the success- 
ful conduct of student Bible study 
groups. 

The articles will appear in the April, 
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May and June numbers. The following 
are the subjects: 

1. Qualifications for Group Leader- 
ship. 

2. Preparation for 
Group. 

3. The Art of Leading the Group. 

In the student Bible study work in 
the various educational institutions 
necessarily and wisely a large use has 
been made of student leaders. The 
proportion of success has seemed to 
justify this. There have been, how- 
ever, too many instances of failure. A 
study of these failures shows that they 
have often arisen from a violation of, 
and a seeming unfamiliarity with, the 
simplest principles of successful group 
leadership. Further, it has come to be 
a cardinal principle that in every case 
student leaders must be in training 
classes where they are coached from 
week to week in the material of the 
lessons and in the method of handling 
groups; but too frequently the student 
leaders, because of their lack of mastery 
of the fundamental principles involved 
in preparation for and in the conduct 
of Bible study groups, have attempted 
a phonograph-like reproduction of the 
lesson as it has been presented in the 
training class. Professor Horne will 
give in these articles material which 
will help correct these defects and train 


Leading the 


men in preparing for and successfully 
leading their groups. 

While the studies are being prepared 
with student leaders distinctly in mind, 
any professor, minister or general secre- 
tary who is leading a student group, 
or indeed any Bible study leader, will 
find them very helpful, and they will 
be of special value to the men who are 
in charge of leaders training classes. 

It is earnestly urged that during this 
spring the student leaders for next 
vear shall be gathered in classes under 
the general secretary or some professor 
or minister for the consideration of this 
material. This will help to strengthen 
the leadership for the new year, but it 
is especially desired in order that the 
syllabus material may have the widest 
possible testing. Professor Horne asks 
that the articles be frankly criticised 
and suggestions in regard to them be 
sent to the International Committee 
headquarters. The Student Depart- 
ment earnestly ask that the leaders of 
training classes, as well as_ students, 
professors and ministers interested in 
the student Bible study, shall co-operate 
in this request in order that from these 
frank criticisms revisions may be made 
which will later render possible the 
publication of a manual for Bible study 
leaders of the largest possible helpful- 
ness. 
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THE MOTIVES FOR ENTERING THE CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY 


Remarks of Bishop McDowell at the Oberlin Theological 
Seminary Conference 


LOT of confusion in even the 
A minds of the best has arisen on 
this whole subject of motives. I literally 
grew up with the idea that a motive 
should be pure. If they were pure, I 
thought that covered the case. With a 
pure motive, I hope, I went into the 
ministry—a motive that can be seen 
through anywhere any person may care 
to look at it. It must be as transparent 
as that. 

I have discovered as | have gone 
through the world in myself, and in 
others, that a lot of perfectly pure mo- 
tives are lacking size, and it takes the 
quality of largeness, as well as the 
quality of purity, to be worth while in 
this purpose. It must be a motive large 
enough to move a man, and _ large 
enough to last, which is quite as impor- 
tant. The tragedy that I see officially 
in the ministry is the tragedy of men 
who have reached my own age with 
their earlier motive all exhausted. [| 
am not half as anxious about men of 
thirty as I am about men of fifty. The 
motive has worn out. The motives to 
which you appeal must be large enough 
to move in and large enough to last so 
that the man shall do the thing that he 
will want to be doing, and want to be 
doing with zest, when he is seventy, as 
long as he is still living. . 

We must appeal to the motive that is 
high as well as the motive which is 
large and pure—high enough to rise to 
anything. A man not only does a good 
thing in the world, but constantly be- 
comes himself a larger and a better man 
while he is doing it. 


These are the three fundamental 
things that lie at the whole basis of this 
question of motives to which we must 
appeal when we are asking men to go 
into the Christian ministry—the Chris- 
tian ministry, not in the large, fine 
sense in which it is often spoken of, 
but in the more limited sense of the 
pastor of a church. All I have said ap- 
plies to every kind of Christian work. 

Now, a little more technically under 
these general suggestions, appeal to men 
with this: that the wages of life are 
worth more than the wages of the trade. 
We are straight against that materialis- 
tic sense in this world today in which 
men have the chance to make more 
money, as they think, in some of the 
great money-making callings. Are we 
going to degrade ourselves and put to 
shame our own noble calling by going 
and trying to persuade men that, while 
they can make more money in one of 
the great commercial callings, they can 
do pretty well in the ministry? No! for 
Heaven’s name, no! “To the tribe of 
Levi He gave no inheritance. The Lord 
Himself was their inheritance.” The 
wages of the life are better than the 
wages of the trade. 

Yet I have to say that, after all, I 
have not seen very many men starving 
to death in the ministry, though I have 
seen a lot of them who could have en- 
dured a little prosperity. 

In the second place, appeal to them 
with this: the task of the Christian 
minister in this limited sense is still 
worth doing. There is still the oppor- 
tunity for moral leadership from the 
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Christian pulpit. Still, the real profit— 
speaking the truth with a prophetic 
spirit and the mind of Christ—is the 
opportunity for leadership that is far 
and away beyond his conception of it. 
Make that appeal to men. They have 
got an impression that the task isn't 
more than half worth doing; and they 
have got an impression, somehow, that 
the task of the Christian ministry is 
sort of discounted, that there are other 
things that are of larger influence, and 
there is a tendency to make a small 
job of it. No fine young fellow wants 
to do a useless thing, or tie himself up 
with a useless endeavor. A small lad 
came to his father on a stormy day ask- 
ing for something to do, and his father 
told him to move a pile of sand from 
one part of the cellar to another. He 
went down with young enthusiasm, and 
soon came back to report that the task 
was completed and wanted to know 
what to do next. His father told him 
to go down and move it back. Still 
with energy he went away, and again 
came and reported that the sand was 
moved back and wanted something 
further to do. This time his father 
asked him to move it back again. He 
had lost all patience and replied: “I'll 
be hanged if I will!” Nobody wants to 
be shoveling sand from one place to an- 
other, but everyone wants to be putting 
sand Where it will make straight paths 
in the desert and make a highway for 
the King. Some people have the im- 
pression that the Christian minister is 
simply shoveling sand from one place 
to another. Put it into the hearts of 
voung people that the sand shoveling is 


being done that the King’s chariot may 
move through the world on prepared 
highways. 

In the third place, appeal to them 
also that the message is still worth de- 
claring. If there has come to be a feel- 
ing that, after all, the Christian mes- 
sage has been discounted by any one of 
half a dozen of the things that are sup- 
posed to have discounted it, call men 
back to that truth that abides—namely, 
that through all the ages of thought 
which every wise man recognizes and 
takes account of, still the Christian mes- 
sage remains the one necessity of man- 
kind, and it has not lost its power in 
one place in the world. Men need to 
be taught again, young men need to be 
made to feel that the Christian message 
is still the one living, blessing message 
for the hearts and lives of men. 

Appeal to them also that the com- 
pany in which we dwell is the company 
best worth keeping in the world. Jesus 
Christ is still the head of his Church 
and still the head of the ministry. 
There is no other leader to match up 
with Him, no other leader and no other 
friendship equal to this friendship. 

What is the substance I have been 
trving to say? Don’t bear down your 
appeal; leave it up and keep it full of 
the spirit that taught the truth that set 
men free and did the work that pur- 
posed to redeem individuals and redeem 
society. Let men know that the activity 
that is still the most thrilling thing the 
world has to offer comes from a 
spiritual dynamic that is not exhausted. 
With that sort of motive the appeal for 
the ministry can be made to the best men. 
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THE STUDENT WORLD 


Conference on Church Leadership.—There 
was held a most satisfactory conference in the 
Christian Ministry at San Anselmo, Cal., Jan- 
uary 26 and 27. There were 118 delegates 
present. Among the speakers were the Rev. 
Arthur Hicks, Dr. William Horace Day, Dr. 
Charles F. Aked, Lieutenant-Governor Wal- 
lace and the Rev. E. L. Parsons. The discus- 
sions included such up-to-date topics as “The 
Church in an Era of Social Reconstruction,” 
“The Problem and Call of the Rural Church,” 
and “The Christian Minister as a Factor in 
the Civic Life of the Nation.” 


Michigan Bible Institute—From December 
27 to 30 the Associations of Michigan met in a 
Bible Institute. The general theme was the 
“Unchanging Value of the Bible.” The In- 
stitute assembled at Michigan Agricultural 
College. Among the leaders were President 
Trawn; L. E. Buell, of the state committee; 
Prof. Knizerga, of Hope College; Prof. Blais- 
dell, of M. A. C., and W. H. Tinker, of the 
University of Michigan. 


The colleges of Michigan are, many of them, 
trying definitely to enroll every student in 
Bible study. They report nearly 90 per cent. 
attending the groups. 


At the University of Oregon the Association 
has started a course in “First Aid to the In- 
jured.” Two addresses on the social problem 
—‘Christianity and Modern Industry,” and 
“The Church’s Relation to the Present Social 
Unrest”’—were well attended. 


Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., sent out a 
deputation of students to work in small towns 
for the first time during last Christmas vaca- 
tion. The results were most gratifying, re- 
sulting in definite additions to the member- 
ship of the churches, the establishment of boys’ 
club work, and many decisions for the Chris- 
tian life. 


This year, as last year, every student in 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va., 
is enrolled in the voluntary mission study 
groups. 


A Bible study institute was held at Harvard, 
January 11 to 12, for the student Associations 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island. Among 
the speakers were President Fitch, Dean Por- 
ter, Clayton S. Cooper, Fred H. Rindge, Harri- 
son S. Elliott and Neil McMillian, Jr. The 
principles of Bible study organization and 
class leadership were discussed, and practical 
demonstration of group work was given. 


The Association at the North Carolina A. 
and M. College has arranged with the local 


churches for the holding of a number of 
“Student Nights.” On these nights the 
churches turn over their buildings to the Stu- 
dent Association. At this institute this ques- 
tion is asked directly in canvassing for sub- 
scriptions: “Would you like to be at A. and 
M., if there were no Association here?” 


Bible and Mission Study Dinner, University 
of Pennsylvania.—The Provost of the Univer- 
sity, Edgar F. Smith, Sc. D., LL.D., gave a 
complimentary dinner to those who have been 
leading the Bible and Mission Study classes 
of the University thus far during this college 


year. There were present 45 leaders ditributed 
as follows: 

University Professors and Instructors... 14 
Ministers of West Philadelphia........ 3 
Alumni and other Church Laymen...... 9 
Divinity School Students................ 3 
CE CI ic vo nres chan besnekage 5 
EEE co untnavddcepesincewenses 3 
Christian Association Secretaries....... 5 


There were also several guests. 


One minister and several members of the 
Faculty who are leading groups were unable 
to be present. 

In his introductory address, the Provost 
spoke especially of the deep meaning of this 
movement in the life of the University and ex- 
pressed, as he only can, his hearty apprecia- 
tion of what those present were doing for the 
students of the University. He then called 
upon those present to speak out of their ex- 
perience as follows: 


Dr. Hildebrand, 
Group ?” 

Dr. Homes, “Starting a Group where there 
is No Interest.” 

Rev. George D. Adams, “The Student Point 
of View.” 

Prof. MacFarlane, “Are Graduate Students 
and Members of the Faculty Interest in this 
Work?” 

Rev. J. A. McCallum, “Are these Students 
Classes Successful?” 

Mr. Shade, “The Fraternities,” 
Service.” 

Mr. Davidson, “What is a Mission Study 
Group?” 

Dr. J. A. Montgomery, “The Devotional 
Feature.” 

Mr. Groton, 
Pennsylvania.” 

Mr. Sterret, 
Students ?” 

Rev. F. M. Gray, “How I Lead My Group.” 

Mr. Gillinder, “How Well do the Students 
Respond ?” 

Dr. Seiler, “Is 
Method ?” 

Mr. Stevenson, “Foreign Students and For- 
eign Missions.” 


“What is a Bible Study 


and “Social 


“Experiences at Harvard and 


“What Subjects Appeal to 


Discussion the Best 
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Mr. Lewis, “the Influence of a Group in a 
Fraternity.” 

Mr. Hart, “Problems of Organization.” 

Mr. Evans, “Our Bible and Mission Study 
Secretary.” 

Mr. Lampe, “Are Bible and Mission Study 
Worth While?” 


The keynote was struck by Dr. Hildebrand 
when he stated that the principle upon which 
these groups could succeed was that of start- 
ing a group in a discussion of those moral and 
religious ideas which are thoroughly familiar 
to each one in the group and then lead them 
on gradually through the realm of practical 
moral questions to the Bible as the source of 
information and inspiration in both religion 
and ethics. The spiritual note of prayer as 
the basis for success in any group was especi- 
ally emphasized. It was also shown that those 
who have been most successful as leaders had 
been particular to establish the relationship of 
personal friendship with the members of their 
group. The outcome of the gathering was a 
discovery that these groups in Dormitories, 
Fraternities, and class-rooms, led by men of 
maturity of religious experience and convic- 
tion, are throughly successful, but that the 
problem of courses to be used and of higher 
efficiency can only be secured through the ex- 
pert management of a thoroughly qualified 
Secretary. It is also clear that Mission Study 
should not only be promoted among the com- 
paratively few who are willing to make an 
intensive study of foreign missions but that 
each Bible Study group should include in its 
course of study both foreign missions and 
social service. It was then announced by the 
General Secretary, as a climax of the din- 
ner, that the Christian Association had se- 
cured the services of Mr. M. W. Lampe as 
permanent Bible and Mission Study Secretary. 
Mr. Lampe is a graduate of Knox College, 
Illinois, where he was instructor for two 
years, after which he took a _ Theological 
course in the West and will this year take his 
Ph. D. degree here at Pennsylvania in Semi- 
tics and History of Religions. During his 
years here at the University, Mr. Lampe, as a 
Bible Study leader, has been very successful. 
The Provost and influential guests who were 
present at the dinner expressed themselves 
as feeling that this was one of the greatest 
events in the religious history of the Univer- 
sity and all present looked forward to a more 
intensive and extensive development of this 
group method of reaching the entire Univer- 
sity community with higher moral principles 
and the virile Christianity. 





A Correction —Mr. Lawrenson, of India, 
has drawn our attention to the fact that Far 
quhar’s “Primer of Hinduism” is referred to 
in a recent issue as published hy the Chris- 
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tian Literature Society of Madras. This book 
is issued jointly by the Christian Literature 
Society and the Indian National Council of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. 


COLORED STUDENT 
NEWS 


In the Colored Men’s Department Bible 
stury has received especial emphasis among 
college men in recent months. Seeking more 
adequately to reach the men, the Secretaries 
planned a number of Bible study institutes, 
which were to be held in the strategic centers 
in order that the whole student constituency 
might be touched by their presence at these 
meetings or through their delegates. A more 
systematic and extended study of the Bible 
was the aim of the Department, and, in some 
degree, the results have been gratifying. 

Seven Institutes were held at the following 
places: Petersburg, Va.: Columbia, S. C.: 
Jackson, Miss.; Raleigh, N. C.; Selma, Ala.; 
Nashville, Tenn., and Jefferson City, Mo. 
Fifty-eight Associations had representatives at 
these meetings, the delegates attending from 
twelve states. In many cases the men made 
real sacrifices in order to attend. 

It is too early to predict what results these 
meetings will produce. But a few things are 
evident and significant. A total of a thousand 
men were enrolled in Bible study at the 
schools where the Institutes were held. At 
every place the delegates pledged themselves 
to wage a vigorous campaign for a more in- 
tensive Bible study in their respective schools. 
Moreover, wherever these meetings were held 
they were attended with a quickening of reli- 
gious life. 

Prominent ministers and teachers rendered 
valuable assistance, while Dr. W. D. Weather- 
ford and Prof. A. M. Trawick, International 
Secretaries for student work in the South, 
joined International Secretaries W. A. Hun- 
ton, C. H. Tobias and D. D. Jones at several 
places during the campaign with telling effect. 


Three student Associations in Little Rock, 
Ark., have formed a joint-committee to pro- 
mote community work. A boys’ club has been 
organized. 


Two hundred students of Alcorn A. & M. 
College, Mississippi, are members of Bible 
tudy groups. 


The first Summer Conference of representa- 
tives of Colored Student Associations will 
held at Kings Mountain, N. C., May 24 to 
fune 2. A strong program is being pre- 
pared. 
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Southern Baptist Theological Seminary at 
Louisville, Kentucky, have a missionary day 
once a month, at which time the seminary 
classes are suspended. On this day reports 
are made by the students of the different 
forms of service being carried on in Louis- 
ville and the surrounding country. 


The Virginia Theological Seminary has or- 
ganized three groups for the personal study 
of the Bible correspondent to the three col- 
lege classes; each group has organized its own 
york and the plan is to bring into relation 
the personal daily divisions of the men and 
sive them opportunity in the group meetings 
to discuss in a heart-to-heart manner the deep- 
est convictions and experiences growing out 
of their personal Bible study. The students 
of this seminary also arrange for visits to 
various colleges and preparatory schools for 
the presentation of the claims of the Chris- 
tian ministry. 


Asa result of the Oberlin Theological Semi- 
nary Conference, the theological students at 
Wittenberg Theological Seminary, Springfield, 
Ohio, have been holding local conferences 
every two weeks, in which the topics discussed 
at the Oberlin Conference have been further 
considered. They have also formed a Semi- 
nary Students’ Association, which includes the 
ministerial students of the college as well as the 
seminary students, and there has become a 
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closer affiliation between the seminary and the 
college students. 


The students at Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York, after the report of the 
delegates to the Yale conference, sent a note 
to the faculty asking for greater fellowship 
between faculty and students in the noon re- 
ligious meetings. As a result the faculty have 
appointed a committee to consider the whole 
matter of deepening the whole life of the 
institution and of securing greater fellowship 
between faculty and students in personal re- 
ligious experience. 


The Harvard University law students room 
in the adjoining dormitories with the stu- 
dents of Cambridge Theological Seminary. 
The students of the seminary are co-operating 
with the Harvard Association by conducting 
a Bible study class for law students, which is 
led by one of the seminary men. 


At Boston University School of Theology 
105 middlers and seniors are at work in Chris- 
tian churches of Boston and vicinity training 
Sunday school teachers. This service is cor- 
related with the religious education depart- 
ment of the seminary and 1800 Sunday school 
teachers are in these training classes. 


MISSIONARY GIFTS UNRECORDED 


Simpson College, Indianola, la., after reporting their missionary contributions 
for the past year, were able to increase the amount by $100. The total amount 
contributed by students, professors and friends was $545. They have set the 


standard for this year at $1,000. 


Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, IIl., contributed $344 to missions during 
the past year. Their report was received too late for them to be included in the 
list of colleges contributing $300 and over to missions which appeared in the 


January issue. 








fhe Preparation and Delivery of Sermons. 
John A, Broadus, D. D., LL. D. New 
York: George H, Doran & Co. $1.50. 


Chis is a new edition (the twenty-ninth) of 
Dr. Broadus’ valuable works edited by Dr. 
Dargan, of the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary. This is a large book filled with 
valuable matter relating to the art of preach- 
ing, and ought to be found always valuable to 
those who are to be engaged in presenting great 
themes by the method of public address. 


Modern Discipleship and What It Means. 
Edward S. Wood, M. A. London: Stu- 
dent Christian Movement. 2/6. 


These words from the preface explain the 
purpose of this book: “There exists, unless my 
experience is delusive, not a little misappre- 
lension among people of education and culture, 
both students and others, as to what is really 
involved in being a Christian.” The author 
recognizes the fact that there are many books 
dealing with each of the separate subjects he 
touches; “but,” he continues, “I have so far 
failed to find any volume in which these sub- 
jects are brought together in a few simple 
chapters.” The subjects are vital: The Mean- 
ing of Faith, Friendship with God, Christ and 
Character, The Value of Bible Study, The 
Salvation of the Sub-Conscious, The Highest 
Work, Service, Vision, Modern Thought, The 
Single Heart and the Open Mind. 

This is a thoughtfully written book that will 
be found especially valuable to the Christian 
student for careful personal study. It might 
well be taken as an introduction to a course of 
reading on Christian life and thought by the 
student who is just beginning to seriously ex- 
amine the religious basis of life. These chap- 
ters are written from the modern point of view, 
but concede nothing to the forces of false lib- 
eralism with regard to the realities of life and 
religion. 


Christ and Human Need. Addresses deliv- 
ered at a Conference on Foreign Missions 
and Social Problems, Liverpool, January 
2 to 8, 1912. London Student Volunteer 
Missionary Union. 2/. 

The report of the quadrennial conference of 


the British Student Movement has been issued 
with remarkable promptness. Copies were re- 


ceived in this country within three weeks of the 
close of the meetings. The conference this year 
considered foreign missions and social prob- 
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lems as one great duty of the Church of Christ, 
and the combination is reported as contributing 
new power to the appeal of both causes. There 
are not many names among the speakers 
familiar to American students, though some 
will be better known here during the coming 
year. 

Before passing to the addresses dealing di- 
rectly with the objective points of the confer- 
ence, we must note the series of valuable apolo- 
getic addresses that were delivered. It is a list 
of peculiar value: 

The Place of Christ in History, by Rev. John 
Kelman, D. D. 

The Life and Character of Jesus Christ, bs 
A. G, Fraser. 

The Death of Christ, by T. R. Glover. 

The Risen Christ, by Rev. D. S. Cairns, D. D. 

The Indwelling Christ, by the Rev. Canon 
B. K. Cunningham. 

The space that can be devoted to each topic 
is, of course, very small, but much has been ac- 
complished. The fundamentals of the Christian 
faith have been discussed frankly and earnestly 
It would have been a privilege to hear these 
addresses delivered. 

The report gives the program in full and 
a general review of the conference, appendices 
containing the message from the German Stu- 
dent Movement, and the reply and the statistics 
of the conference. The report of the Student 
Volunteer Missionary Union was presented by 
the General Secretary, the Rev. Tissington 
Tatlow, and is given in full. 

Two addresses on Human Brotherhood, by 
the Rev. N. S. Talbot and Bishop Brent, of the 
Philippines, are a most appropriate introduc- 
tion to the rest. In the list dealing with social 
problems is the Rev. William Temple’s The 
Problems of Society. This is especially search- 
ing and forcible. One is struck by the same 
spirit as pervaded his book, The Faith and 
Modern Thought—enthusiasm guided by knowl- 
edge and wisdom but never extinguished. The 
other addresses on the social problem are ter- 

ribly plain, but no more so than their subjects 
demand. 

Dr. Michael Sadler has an address on Edu- 
cational Work in the Mission Field and at 
Home. This will be found of the very deepest 
interest to everyone interested in the solid ad- 
vancement of society through the experience 0 
knowledge. It was inevitable, of course, that 
Islam, as a whole, and India should be dealt 
with; the former was intrusted to Herr Mis- 
sionsinspector Axenfeld and the latter to A. G. 
Fraser, of Kandy, Ceylon. One address, espe 
cially«dealing with women’s problems in the 
East, is contributed by Miss A. W. Richardson. 
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This bare recital of contents alone is enough 
to show the value of the report. Suffice to add 
that every address will repay study. The timely 
appearance of the volume has probably been of 
great service to those who were present at the 
conference and are charged directly with carry- 
ing out to others its splendid message. 

To students in America this volume will be 
valuable in two directions, First, it will help 
us to keep in touch with the progress of work 
and thought in the student movement that is 
closer to us in some ways than any other; and, 
second, the apologetic addresses and those on 
social problems will directly help us to enlarge 
our view of these matters, as they approach 
their subjects along paths somewhat unfamiliar 
to us. 


South American Problems. By Robert E. 
Speer. 265 pp. 1912. New York: Student 
Volunteer Movement. 75 cents. 


To all who are interested in the awaken- 
ing Latin American republics, Mr. Speer’s 
book “South America” will be most welcome. 
Not a few writers on South American affairs 
refrain from telling the whole truth for fear 
of being misunderstood, but, with unusual 
frankness and satisfying thoroughness, the 
author of the present work answers many 
questions that are constantly arising in our 
minds regarding the past, present and future 
of the great states of South America. 

Following a fascinating account of the dis- 
covery, conquest and settlement of the Con- 
tinent, we find the story of revolutions and 
the struggle for independence, and Chapter II 
contains a wealth of information concerning 
the remarkable commercial development of 
the more progressive republics, the growth of 
great cities, and attributes the backwardness 
of certain republics to the character of the 
governing class and the dominance of the 
Roman Catholic Church. In his study of the 
educational needs, the author comments on the 
lack of solidity and trained teachers and the 
neglect of primary training and the education 
of women. Three chapters deal with the 
founding, extension and present status of the 
Roman Catholic Church in South America. 
Facts are given regarding social immorality, 
ignorance, the prohibition of the Bible to the 
people, and the character of the priesthood, 
which will make unpleasant reading for some 
—but all statements are backed by convinc- 
ing testimony from within the established 
church, 

One finds an instructive chapter on the 
Indians, setting forth their great need—but 
based of necessity on conjecture as to the 
number of these people. 

With telling effect four direct questions are 
asked and answered in the concluding pages 
of the book, viz.: 

Are Protestant missions in South America 
warranted ? 

‘ such missions avoid Roman opposi- 
tion? If not, should they be continued? 





How may they secure adequate recognition 
and support? 

One finishes the reading of this timely book 

with a deep desire to study it carefully, and 
with a conviction that conditions existing 
among “American” people so near us must 
have our attention and the best remedy we 
can apply. 
_ North American students realizing that the 
intimate relationship already established with 
South America will be wonderfully extended 
by the opening of the Canal, will eagerly 
study Mr. Speer’s book, and with character- 
istic courage dedicate themselves to the in- 
spiring task of making purely Christian the 
republics in which the Latin race is being 
reborn. 


Java and Its Challenge. By Elizabeth Harper 
Brooks. 196 pp. 1911. Privately pub- 
lished. Copies may be ordered from Miss 
Elizabeth H. Brooks, Beaver, Pa. 50 cents. 


Few books have been written about Java, 
and the fact that this is probably the only 
one which gives an account of missionary 
work makes it particularly valuable. The book 
was written as a text-book for Methodist 
young people in the Pittsburg Conference. 
But while it deals mainly with missions to the 
island, it contains much readable information 
about the life and institutions of the Java- 
nese. 


Clear Eyes. By W. N.G. B. London: Mar- 
shall Bros. 1/-. 


The writer is a leading spirit in the Scotch 
University Camps for Public Schoolboys and 
in the several “meetings” which are held 
weekly for “campers” in different parts of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. And well has his 
little book caught the freshness of the winds 
of God as they sweep over the sunlit sea 
and the heather glad with the voices of the 
men and boys who play and “rag,” laugh and 
sing, bathe and pray together each summer at 
Dirleton. 

Much of the charm and insight of the book 
springs from the extreme youth of the writer, 
as with a deep reverence and love for boys, 
and a boundless enthusiasm, he speaks of that 
most delicate and difficult of work in all 
lands—influencing for Christ schoolboys of 
the “upper and middle” classes of society. The 
four chapters deal with the boy, the worker, 
methods and the “appeal direct.” Not only 
have British undergraduates welcomed the 
book where it has become known, but one of 
the greatest and sanest headmasters in Britain 
has expressed his keen appreciation. 

Adults differ widely; students less; the 
schoolboy is surely remarkably similar all the 
world over. It is, then, with confidence that 
the book is recommended to all who attempt 
to influence him in camps, in any type of re- 
ligious meeting, or by simple friendship— 
schoolmasters also would find it healthy 
reading. 
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Men who are in haste to be “grown-up” 
and to forget the “long, long thoughts” and 
the generous and fitful enthusiasm of boy- 
hood would be simply bored by reading it. 
But there are some of us for whom the very 
face of Christ is best reflected in the “clear 
eyes” of boys, so that love is mingled with 


gratitude and reverence. To us this book 


rings true. 


The China Mission Year Book for 1g11. 


Donald MacGillivray, Editor. 621 pp. 
1911. Shaughai. Christian Literature 
Society for China. $1.00-$1.50. 


It was a happy decision that led the mis- 
sionaries of China to follow the example of 
their brethren in Japan and publish a Year 


Book. The volume under review is the 
second issue. Thirty-four chapters, fourteen 
appendices, a directory of missionaries, a 


statistical table and an index make up this 
uncommonly valuable book. Before entering 
upon a survey of the work of the missions, 
both individually considered and _ variously 
grouped, there are chapters by different au- 
thorities on such topics as these: A General 
Survey; Government Changes and National 
Movements; The New Chinese Constitution; 
Government Schools; What Chinese Stu- 
dents are Reading and Thinking About; 
University Missions in China; Reaching the 
Higher Classes; Present Problems of the 
Chinese Church; Medical Missionary Associ- 
ation of China; Chinese Student Volunteer 
Movement, and Unoccupied Fields. In this 
general review of present situation in China, 
a large share of attention is devoted to the 
conditions affecting the higher and educated 
classes of the Chinese. 

Rev. Donald McGillivray is the editor of 
the Year Book, and his work is admirably 
done, as it was in the case of the preceding 
issue. Classes studying China, missionary 
candidates planning to go there, and other in- 
dividuals especially interested in that country 
cannot afford to omit this book from their 
works of reference. 


Other Sheep. By Harold Begbie. 
1912. New York: 


344 pp. 
Geo. H. Doran. 


This book is an attempt at “A study of the 
peoples of India, with particular reference to 
the collision between Christianity and Hindu- 
ism.” In its sub-title it is called a “Missionary 
Campanion to Twice-born Men,” and it is 
quite as engaging a book as its predecessor. 
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Mr. Begbie is a journalist with a penchant for 
psychology, and these stories of conversions 
in India—a rare field for the psychologist— 
he might describe, as he did his earlier volume, 
as a footnote to Prof. James’ “Varieties of 
Christian Experience.” He presents some new 
and highly interesting varieties here, such as 
the witch and the devil-dancer. The author 
has not qualified by training or study to inter- 
pret the religious thought of India, and his 
sweeping strictures of Hinduism must be read 
with some indulgence. Moreover, his obser- 
vations of mission work were made from a 
single angle, as he traveled about in company 
with an officer of the Salvation Army, so that 
he naturally emerges as an apologist for the 
crude though fine-motived efforts of that body. 
Evidently he did not give himself opportunity 
thoroughly to understand either the methods 
or the message of other missions. The book 
is marred, too, by the common journalistic 
errors of overcoloring, inaccuracies of state- 
ment and hasty conclusions. 

Nevertheless, this is a brilliant and a valu- 
able book. Its descriptions of the people and 
places visited are charming and vivid. One 
will not forget the pen-pictures of the Two 
Pandals, The Children of India, and the 
Laundry of Souls. It depicts with haunting 
realism the needs of the millions of India and 
ought to elicit a response of sympathy and 
service in their behalf. And it is a great book 
for the critic of misssions, who holds that 
Hinduism is sufficient for the people of India, 
and that we have no right to try to displace it 
by Christianity. This is what Mr. Begbie has 
to say on this point: ‘The truth is that an 
honest man, who travels through India even 
with the most casual observation and the least 
effort to discover the fact of things, finds 
himself, must find himself, again and again, 
bowing himself in spirit with a new adora- 
tion in his soul and a fresh understanding in 
his mind before the majestic beauty and in- 
comparable sublimity of the Divine Christ. 
If, after my long journeys through India.... 
one conviction is paramount and supreme 
above all others, it is that Christ stands in the 
history of mankind absolutely alone and un- 
challengably supreme as the Light of the 
World.” The author regards the future of 
Christianity in the Empire to be bright with 
hope. “The victory will come. Christ will 
conquer because there is no other.” : 

The atmosphere of India hangs about this 
book, and the cry of a bitter need sounds 
through its pages. If only it were as reli- 
able as it is well written, it would have ex- 
ceptional value. 





